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OuR AIM.-The NEW EDUCATION is the mouth-piece of the 
AMERICAN FROEBEL UNION, to every member of which it 
is sent regularly. Being thus the official organ of the 
kindergarteners of this country, it is intended to give 
utterance to the best thoughts, record of the leading facts, 
and announcement of the most interesting events eonnected 
with this revolution in primary education. It is a journal 
for Parents as well as for Teachers; and for intelligent 
Public School Teachers generally, as well as for those who 
have been specially trained in the principles of Froebel. 
Aside from its discussion of methods of instruction, the 
attention it gives to Home-Culture and to Hygiene both at 
home and at school, should make it indispensable to all who 
have to do with the training of children. 

The numbers for 1882 (Vol. VI) will contain entire Mr. 
Hailmann’s new work called “PRIMARY HELPS,” with 
fourteen full-page illustrations. 

OuR TERMS.—The subscription to the NEw EDUCATION 
is One Dollar a year; to English subscribers, Five Shillings. 
Instead of making deductions or offering cheap premiums, 
we prefer to charge the full dollar for the paper and then 

e it worth the dollar to every subscriber. To encour- 
age our friends to make extra effort, however, we offer six 
subscriptions for five dollars. 

How TO SEND MONEY.—Money may be sent with perfect 
safety by money-order, registered letter, or draft on New 
York. Bills and currency usually reach us, but are sent 
solely at the risk of the sender. We do not refuse postage- 
stamps, though we prefer the money sent some other way. 

How To CH4NGE THE ADDRESS.—When the subscri 
tion is received, the wrappers are at once written for the 

ar. Itis, therefore, some trouble to change an address. 

et we always do it cheerfully, provided the subscriber 
remembers to give the post-office from which, as well as 
the post-office to which, the address is to be changed. 

MissInG PAPERS.—In so large a subscription list. anum- 
ber of the NEw EpuCATION may fail to reach a subscriber 
forsome month. If the paper is not received by the end of 
the month, always send a f ostal card at once, and the miss- 
ing paper will be resent by return mail. 

RITE CAREFULLY, DISTINCTLY, FULLY.—Our readers 
would hesitate to believe us if we should tell them how 
large a proportion of the letters we receive are imperfect, 
often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener failing to 
give the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the 
name of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well 
as to our customers to fill every order promptly and 
accurately. If our friends will be sure their orders are 
distinct, we can assure them there will be very few mis- 
takes, and those few will be cheerfully rectified as soon as 
we learn of them. 














{All communications concerning the general 
convention of friends of Froebel to be held at De- 
troit, on the 21st of June, should be sent to the 
undersigned. This applies to the announcements 
of delegates, addresses, resolutions, suggestions, as 
Well as to inquiries concerning the details of the 
convention. A detailed programme, so far as com- 
pleted, will be issued in the June number of the 

SSENGER. W, N. HaruMann, - 

251 Lafayette Street, Detroit, Mich. 


{All editorial matter is crowded out this month. 


Preliminary Program of the Convention 
of the Friends of Froebel. 





To BE HELD AT* Detroit, June 21st, 
22nd ann 28rd. ? 





First Day.—Forenoon :—Addresses of 
welcome by Miss E. P. Peabody and Supt. 
J. M. B. Sill.—Organization of the Con- 
vention. 

Afternoon :—Reports of the progress of 
kindergarten work.—How can mothers be 
interested in the study of Froebel ? 

Evening: —“ Kindergarten Principles ap- 
plicable to all Grades of Schools,” address 
by Pres. John Ogden, of Fayette, O. 

Srconp Day.—/orenoon :—The place 
of the kindergarten in the public school 
system.—Religious training in the kinder- 
garten. 

Afternoon :—Value and need of group- 
work, illustrated with a class of older 
children.—To what extent and how should 
the higher grades of schools instruct girls 
in the science and art of education ? 

Evening :—Address by Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, Secretary Massachusetts Board 
of Education. 

Tarp Day.—Forenoon :—Charity kin- 
dergartens.— Kindergartens in church work. 

Afternoon :—Training Schools for kin- 
dergartners and nurses of infants.—Socie- 
ties for the diffusion of Froebel’s educa- 
tional principles. 

Evening :—Social Reunion. 

(t@="The meetings will take place at 
the Church of Our Father, which has 


Committee. 
(3" All guests will be furnished with 
entertainment by the Detroit friends of 
Froebel. 

Ja" Communications and __ inquiries 
should be addressed to W. N. Hartmann, 





‘251 Larayette Street, Derrorr, Mion, 





been kindly placed at the disposal of the - 
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Reports of Celebrations of the Centen- 
nial Aniversary of Friedrich 
Froebel. 





San Francisco.—Mrs. Kate Smith Wig- 
gin sends us a delightful account of a 
most delightful celebration in one of the 
largest halls of the city, on the zoth, be- 
cause the hall could not be had on the 
zist. “The hall,” she writes, “ was full to 
the doors, and when the orchestra began 
its overture the forty kindergartners and 
normal students filed on the stage, dressed 
alike in dark blue gingham, an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
unity. - xf A little child 
from each free kindergarten preceded the 
kindergartner and carriéd the banner of 
its school, as the long line marched in. 
These banners were of every color and 
shade possible and produced a most daz- 
zling and brilliant effect with their crystal, 
gold, and silver poles, embroidery, fringe, 
and ribbon knots. “d a * Over 
the stage was the name Froebel in letters 
of roses, each letter more than a foot long. 
Below hung his picture, four feet square, 
enlarged from his bust and enclosed with 
aborder of laurel. * * * The 
opening address, ‘Froebel’s Life and 
Work,” by Mr. J. E. Benton, was very 
fine and delivered with much eloquence 
and feeling. Then came my memorial 
ode, sung to Kelter’s American Hymn by 
chorus, accompanied by orchestra. It 
was not positively Homeric, but the senti- 
ment was good, and the lines rhymed at 
the end, so as the voices came out superbly 
in the chorus, ending, ‘ Childhood’s de- 
fender, thy praises we sing,’ the effect was 
quite electrical. The other addresses, by 
Mr. Ewer, of the school-board, Mrs. Coop- 
er, and Professors Putsker and Holgard, 
from the University, were appropriate and 
interesting. The young ladies also sang 
three motion songs, and their perfection 
and unity of gesture, together with their 
self-forgetfulness and simplicity, seemed 
to impress the audience wonderfully. 

“‘ At the Silver Street kindergartens we 
had a very happy time next day. The 
children .sang and played for Froebel, 
worked and 'invénted for him, and were 

- very touching in their complete reception 
of the idea of the birthday.” In the after- 
noon they had a frugal feast for the chil- 
dren, and made merry. ‘“ We brought the 
140 mites together, and they sat.in two 
circles in the great room,—such a funny 

sight; and they were so solemn at the 
oddity of the affair. Altogether we have 
had a very happy festival, and the next 








time we bring all our bairnies together 
for a festival, they will number 750.” 

MILWAUKEE.—We have reports of three 
celebrations from this city. The princi- 
pal one took place at the Stadt-T heater, 
The house was well filled, and the stage 
tastefully decorated with floral designs 
and statuary. Immediately in front was 
placed a large oil painting of Froebel, 
draped with garlands and evergreens, and 
bearing the inscription “ Come let us live. 
with our children!” In the rear of the 
stage a bust of Froebel had been placed, 
and on each side were statues of children 
in different postures. The opening ad- 
dress came from Gen. F. C. Winkler; its 
burden was an eloquent sketch of Froe- 
bel’s life. He was followed by Mr. Albert 
Walker, who read a beautiful German 
poem, composed for the occasion by Edw. 
Maerklin, of Manitowoc, Wis. Miss Sarah 
A. Stewart, directress of the public kin- 
dergartens, spoke of the objects of the 
kindergarten so far as __ intellectual 
training is concerned, and gave a brief 
sketch of the gifts. The Repudlican, in its 
summary of her remarks, quotes her as be- 
ginning her remarks with the words, 
“ Knowledge is the greatest gift to man,” 
and there is not in the entire summary a 
single reference to the distinctive features 
of Froebel’s great educational scheme in 
the great attention it pays to the child’s 
moral nature. We presume these omis- 
sions are due to the proverbial reportorial 
stupidity. Mr. James MacAlister, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, followed 
with a most telling address, ing which he 
aimed to “popularize” the essence of 
Froebel’s work. We clip the following 
excellent remarks from the report of his 
admirable speech: 

The fundamenta! principle of the kindergarten is 
that it rests on the nature of the child ; that it recog- 
nizes the nature of the child. This may seem a very 
trite saying ; but the glory of this quiet man was that 
he first, of all educational reformers, dealt with the 
young child according to his real nature; that he 
first of all taught that the education of tbe child be 
gins at its birth—begins at once with the infant, be 
gins with the mother, begins with the home. The 
first duty of the kindergarten is to recognize the 
sacredness of the child’s rights as based upon its 
nature, and to deal with it accordingly. Asa se 
quence of this, there follows the recognition that the 
child is a free being, and its education must all go 
in the line of its activity. There may seem nothing 
new in this either. But here, still more, lies the 
glory of Froebel; and as the French philosopher, 
Michelet, said: ‘‘ Herein consists {the greatness of 
the man.” The discovery of this principle of child 
education gives him a position in the department of 
education like that occupied by Isaac Newton i 
the domain of science. It is organic ; it is creative 
The duty of a teacher, prior to Froebel’s time, was 
to suppress, not to develop, the freedom of the child. 
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To Froebel belongs the glory of having banished 
the rod from the school-room. He taught the teacher 
to deal with the child asa free, independent being. 
The work of the kindergarten is to build from 
within outward ; and the business of the new educa- 
tion is to build up the child into a free man, into a 
free ,woman, by its own action, Thirdly, I remark 
that the new education consists in learning by doing. 
It consists in working; and I don’t know if Froebel 
has done anything greater than to make this a part 
of the common education of the world. It may be 
long years before this principle finds full recognition 
in the education of the world. It is the hand of man 
that rounded the glorious dome of St. Peter. It is 
the hand of man that builds the ship which sails the 
seas; it is the hand of man that constructs the 
engine which drives the industries of the world; it 
is the hand of man that chisels the sculpture which 
men go to distant lands to admire; it is the hatld of 
man that paints those pictures which are the admi- 
ration of all cultivated minds, But strangely enough 
no provision was made to train this willing servant 
of the mind, until this humble German pedagogue 
came into the world. 

In the fourth place, I would state as another 
ptinciple of the new education the recognition of 
man’s individuality. This is new. The business of 
the school master, until the time of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, had always been to treat children as a mass; 
and throwing them together, endeavor to strike a 
general average. Now, in the educating of the indi- 
vidual man and the individual woman lies one of 
the great claims of this new education. Herein lies 
much of the opposition to the kindergarten, and I 
dare say that it was this same principle that led the 
king of Germany to issue his ukase against Froebel’s 
kindergartens, He evidently knew that one outcome 
of this new system was that it leads to social and 
political freedom; and that is why the kindergarten 
should find its natural home in this great republic. 
Froebel did no greater work than in teaching teach- 
ers to seek to develop the individual man, Froebel’s 
reply to the Duke of Meiningen, when he came to 
him for advice as to the education of his son and 
heir, was that the child should not be isolated, 
Must not be taught by himself, —children must 
be brought together. The state must be symbolized 
in the kindergarten, the heart must receive full de- 
velopment as well as the head. Herein lies the dif- 
ference between the new and the old school. It fol- 
lows from all this, you will see at once, that the new 
education seeks to give morality to the schools— 
‘seeks to give the child ideas of right, ideas of jus. 
tice, ideas of goodness. You will say that there is 
nothing new in this. I say there is much in it. 
You will see applied here the second principle I 
have enunciated: that the child learns by doing. 
Morality, before Froebel’s time, formed a part of 
education, but it was taught dogmatically. In the 
new education, the child is to grow into a beautiful 
and well-ordered life by doing that which is right— 
by living righteousness, not by learning it. In 
conclusion, Professor MacAlister dwelt upon the 
Significance of the present meeting. It was the first 


Jarge public gathering held in Milwaukee in the in- 


terests of education. It ought to make glad the 
hearts of the men and women—the faithful few—who 
have labored here for years to establish schools on 
the model of Froebel. Surely, in this large, intelli- 
gent, and enthusiastic audience they have found a 
teward. The influence of this meeting will not end 
when it dissolves. It will be felt by the two or three 
hundred teachers who are toiling in the public 
Schools of the city for interests which are quite as 
essential to its well-being as the advancement of its 
Material interests. This meeting is a worthy tribute 


to the memory of the great pedagogue who has done 
so much for the world. Here, then, let us join our 
voices in one accord, Germans and Americans alike, 
to pronounce the benison of the poet, 

‘Blessings be with him and eternal praise.” 

Professor Dorner then read an essay on 
the subject, “Why should Young Ladies 
become Kindergartners;” and Mr. Carl 
Doerflinger concluded the exercises with 
an exhaustive review of the history of 
kindergartens in Wisconsin. He pro- 
posed, as the most effectual means to pre- 
serve the purity of Froebel’s teachings in 
the kindergarten and elementary school, 
and to guard against charlatanism and 
other abuses, the organization of an auxili- 
ary association of the American Froebel 
Union. 

Another celebration took place at the 
German-English Academy, in the after- 
noon of the 21st. The pupils with their 
parents and friends assembled in the spa- 
cious hall of the institution. The exer- 
cises opened with appropriate songs by 
the advanced pupils of the school, and 
model-lessons by the kindergarten depart- 
ment. Director I. Keller then discussed, 
in an eloquent and masterly address, the 
merits of Froebel’s educational ideas, and 
their value to the school. The exercises 
concluded with more songs and an exhi- 
bition of the work of the kindergarten, as 
well as of the manual labor-school of the 
institution. The German-English acad- 
emy is the pioneer in the Froebel move- 
ment in Wisconsin; here the first successful 
kindergarten was established in 1873. 

We also read delightful accounts of 
the celebration of the day by the kind- 
ergarten of Mrs. Clarke, in the parlors of 
the Unitarian church. The rooms were 
tastefully decorated with Froebel’s por- 
trait, evergreens, inscriptions, and the 
handiwork of the little people. - The exer- 
cises consisted chiefly in model lessons of 
the kindergarten, having reference to the 
day. 4 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— The Philadelphia 
Society of Froebel Kindergartners celebrated © 
the anniversary at the chapel of the Sec- 
ond Reformed Episcopal Church. Mrs, 
Van Kirk gave a sketch of the origin, 
aims, and achievements of the society. 
Miss Hannah A. Fox read a paper on the 
“ Life of Froebel,” and Miss Marianna 
Gay read a paper on “Froebel’s Work.” 
There were, in addition, appropriate songs 
by the kindergartners; hymns, as well as 
songs, games, and marches by the child- 
ren of the free kindergarten connected 
with the church, Miss Elizabeth Dickey 
acting as guide. The celebration was 





highly enjoyable and. profitable. 
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Another celebration took place at Asso- 
ciation Hall, 15th and Chestnut streets, 
under the auspices of Miss Burritt, who 
availed herself ot this occasion to gradu- 
ate her class of kindergartners. Colonel 
F. W. Parker delivered the principal 
address before a highly intelligent and 
appreciative audience. He spoke on “The 
Educational Principles of Froebel.” “Be- 
ginning with a sketch of Froebel’s life, 
Colonel Parker described the sensitive, 
lonely child developing into the earnest 
man, pursuing with the utmost self-denial 
and self-devotion his lite-work. He 
pointed out what Froebel owed to the 
great Swiss educator, Pestalozzi, showing 
the resemblances and the differences in 
their modes of instruction. For Froebel’s 
principles he claimed a foundation in the 
depths of our being. Because the spirit 
of God lies in nature and in the human 
heart, man is able to understand nature; 
and in the study of the world about him 
the child’s organism finds its perfect de- 
velopment. As the child gains the control 
of his body by exercising his limbs and 
training his senses, so he must take pos- 
session of the world about him on the 
same principles. True education is not 
the acquisition of so much knowledge, but 
the continuous power of development— 
physical, mental, and moral—, correspond- 
ing to the evolution of matter, making 
human life a mirror in which may be re- 
flected the Divine Creativeness.” = 

Miss Marianna Gay sends us an inter- 
esting account of a celebration by the 
charity kindergartens of Miss Stirling 
and Miss Barrett. The children must 
have had a grand time, all the arrange- 
ments having been made with excellent 
judgment. The crowning feature of the 
morning was the distribution of living 
plants among the little ones. “Each child 
was given to take home a pot with a gera- 
nium growing in it, anda nice flower on 
each plant. They were so surprised and 
delighted, they nearly forgot to say, ‘ Thank 
you.’ Theysaid: ‘Ohimy!’ ‘Is that for 
me?’ ‘Qh, how nice!’ One little col- 
ored boy had refused to join in the games 
or to eat the lunch, and he looked very 
sullen until this gift came, when his face 
shone with joy, and he hugged his plant 
as though afraid it might run away from 
him. They all said this was the best time 
they had ever had in their lives.” 

Ew Yorx City sends an account of a 
celebration in the kindergarten of the 
Anthon Memorial Church. Games, songs, 
juncheon, and merry-making alternated 
with judiciously contrived episodes to 





render the children consciously grateful 
to Froebel. 

Detroit.—The Detroit Kindergarten As. 
sociation invited its friends and the public 
to Merrill Hall, which had been 'tastefully 
decorated with flowers. There was a 
gratifying response to the invitation, the 
hall being comfortably filled. The open- 
ing address came from J. M. B. Sill, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools. We pub- 
lish it and the following address by W. N, 
Hailmann on “ The Bearings of Froebel’s 
Life,” in this number of the MEssENGrr, 
at Miss Peabody’s request. Then followed 
Mrs. Kate Breerly Ford, in a tew very 
sensible remarks on the influence of 
Froebel’s work upon our schools; Gen- 
eral L. S. Trowbridge, in an eloquent 
tribute to “Froebel, the Children’s Friend;” 
and Rev. E. L. Rexford, ina few soul-stir- 
ring words on “Froebel’s Teachings, .a 
Message of Perfect Faith.” He said, 
amongst other things: “Froebel’s faith 
was in the integrity of humanity. Here 
is a law that gives us a thread which leads 
us through the labyrinth of human life 
most carefully and safely. This teaching 
of Froebel is a message of faith, not only 
to the world, but in the world.” The ex- 
ercises were interspersed with appropriate 
choruses, charmingly rendered by mem- 
bers of the Detroit Musical Society. At 
the conclusion, a letter from Rev. T. S. 
Forbush was read,warmly advocating “The 
Kindergarten in the Public School.” 


ProvipEncE, R. I.—Mrs. Caroline M.N. 


Alden had a charming celebration at her’ 


spacious building. The children were 
thoroughly prepared and attuned for the 
occasion by appropriate conversations and 
songs, and her Normal class had made a 
monument of Froebel—a large second 
gift, the cube of which measured twenty- 
six inches, thickly covered with laurel of 
their own gathering. “On Thursday,” 
Mrs. Alden writes, “I said to the children 
that Froebel’s great wish was to make 
happy, and useful, and beautiful; but to 
be beautiful was not to wear fine clothes 
and jewels, and that to please him we 
would for one day wear simple aprons— 
no rings, chains, bracelets, or gold or 
silver ornaments—, bright faces, clean 
hands, etc.; for I have been much annoyed 
by the evident love of over-dress which 
prevails here, and have tried to make the 
children feel that their greatest beauty 
lies in themselves. The children all joy- 
fully agreed, and came on Friday looking 
so fresh and lovely.” 


Continued on page 77, 
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Address Delivered at the Froebel Cen- 
tennial, at Detroit Mich.--By W. 
N. Hailmann. 





I have been charged with the pleasant 
task of presenting to you some of the 
chief bearings of Froebel’s lite, in proof 
of the great esteem and love in which he 
is held by those who have come con- 
sciouslv within the influence of his work. 
In order to accomplish this I shall not 
trouble you with the details of his exter- 
nal life, but confine myself to an exposi- 
tion of some of the leading thoughts and 
achievements that place him at the head 
of the educational progress of our time. 

This seems the more necessary ‘since 
foolish exaggerations and extravagant 
claims concerning the character and 
nature of Froebel’s teachings on the part 
of over-enthusiastic friends, have done 
much to injure his cause in the eyes of 
sober, thoughtful people, who, while eager 
for progress, distrust revolutionary pro- 
ceedings. A careful study of his teach- 
ings in the light of the history of educa- 
tional thought and practice, will convince 
the earnest seeker that Froebel is the 
logical outcome of his time, that he rests 
firmly and closely on the attainments of 
his predecessors, that his aims lie fully 
within the possibilities of the race, and 
coincide completely with the aims of a 
rapidly advancing humanity. There is 
nothing in his teachings that is mystical 
or mysterious, or so complex that only a 
few gifted natures can ravel it; nothing 
that had not been thought of in some 
cruder form by earnest educators long 
before he organized the scattered thoughts 
into a living, beautiful whole. 

I need scarcely insist that this intimate 
connection of Froebel’s thought on edu- 
cation with the best thought of all times, 
this continuity of his work with the best 
work of the past, instead of lowering his 
merit, rather proves it and insures its per- 
manence. Is Galileo’s glory lessened by 


‘the fact that Aristarchus taught nearly 


2,000 years before him that the earth moves 
round the sun? Does the fact that Plato 
had notions of universal gravitation dim- 
inish the noonday light of Newton’s dis- 
covery? Is our debt of gratitude to the 
great Watt reduced by the fact that Hero 
of Alexandria used steam as a motor, or 
even by the fact that his steam engine is 
but an improvement of the Newcomen 
engine? Or is the name of Herbert 
Spencer rendered less illustrious by the 


which we find a strangely clear insight 
into the laws of evolution ? cor: ee | 

Similarly, it is one of the chiefest 
glories of Froebel’s name that his truth is 
foreshadowed, that his coming is _her- 
alded, as it were, by all great thinkers on 
educational matters from Plato down to 
Comenius, Rousseau and _ Pestalozzi. 
Confining our view only to the last two, 
we are forcibly struck with the continuity 
that runs through their work and Froe- 
bel’s. Rousseau asserts the individuality 
of man, so nearly lost in the scholastic 
ages, and bases all education upon it; 
Pestalozzi teaches that, for education, indi- 
viduality is a growth, and illustrates this 


ain intellectual education; Froebel vindi- 


cates for this growth universality, all- 
sided lite, and shows that this individual- 
ity is of no value unless it “ lives in free 
unity with mankind, with nature, with 
the universe, with God.” Do you aot see 
the chain? Be, Grow, Live! Rousseau 
vindicates to man the right to de ; Pesta- 
lozzi teaches him that the royal road to 
the enjoyment of this being lies in growth, 
and Froebel adds value and dignity to 
both by his earnest, cheering demand for 
all-sided, unified //fe in the various phases 
of being and growing. 

Accordingly, Froebel’s chief character-. 
istic lies in the fact that he translated 
theories into practice; he removes the 
more or less vague hopes and yearnings 
of educators from the shadowy realms of 
dreamland to the rich fields of reality, 
and discloses modes of procedure so sim- 
ple and efficient that he might be called 
the Morse of pedagogics. Unquestion- 
ably this implies, on his part, a clearer 
insight into principles, a more compre- 
hensive view of the field to be encom- 
passed, a more just appreciation of rela- 
tive value than was found in his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries; and, indeed, the 
perusal of his writings—although in view 
of his remarkably active life many of 
them were almost hastily ,composed— 
throws a flood of light upon questions 
formerly considered abstruse, rendering 
them perspicuous to the common mind 
and dear to the common heart. 

The entire work of extraordinary men 
usually hinges upon some simple, almost 
axiomatic, principle of which they never. 
lose sight,on which their eves are fixed, 
as the mariner’s eye upon the beacon-light. 
This in Froebel’s case is the principle of 
unity. “Inall things;” he says, “there 


lives and reigns an eternal law. This law 
is enounced with equal clearness in nature, 





speculations of Democritos of Abdera in 


the external ; in spirit, the internal; and 
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in life, which unites the two. This all- 
controlling law is necessarily based on a 
living, all-pervading, energetic, self-con- 
scious, and hence eternal, unity. This 
unity is God. The divinity that is in each 
thing constitutes its essence. It is the 
destiny and life work of all things to un- 
fold their inmost essence externally, to 
reveal the divinity that is inthem. Edu- 
cation consists in leading man, as an intel- 
ligent, thinking being, growing into 
consciousness, to a pure and unsullied, 
free -and spontaneous, representation of 
the inner law, of the divine in him. Edu- 
cation must lead and guide man to a clear 
insight into his own nature, to peace with 
nature as a whole, and to unity with God.” 
And elsewhere he says: “Education 
must lead the child, must lead man, to 
unification with life in all directions; it 
must lead him to full unification with his 
kind, with his neighbor, with society ; it 
must lead him to the greatest possible 
unification with nature and her laws; it 
must lead him to indissoluble unification 
with the principle of all being, the alpha 
and omega of all life—with God.” 

Of this lofty principle so clearly set 

‘forth by him, Froebel never lost sight in 
any portion of his grand educational 
scheme, at any moment in his busy life. 
Whether playing with the little children 
in his kindergarten, or instructing the 
pupils of his highest classes preparatory 
for entrance into the university, this prin- 
ciple was his guide and criterion. It will 
be noticed that it contained nothing new 
in itself, but his full, clear, consistent 
translation of the principle into life and 
into the work of education was new, and 
is even to-day so very new that many, 
very many, fail to appreciate its great im- 
portance. 

I shall select a few of the more promi- 
nent features of his scheme for the sake of 
illustrating this single-hearted fidelity of 
the great teacher to a ruling thought. 
One of these is the bountiful provision 
for the all-sided self-activity it contains— 
not the sickly quality which goes by that 
name in an ordinary school where you 
may still find teachers with such extraor- 
dinary penetration that they can discover 
self-activity in a poor little child sitting 
for hours with arms folded behind the 
back, straining its poor tender nerves to 
the utmost to keep still and pretending 
attention, doing all it can to follow the 
rules; but a vigorous, healthy quality 
that fills the very atmosphere of the room 
with joy, a quality that shows itself in 
cheerful countenances, sparkling eyes, 








merry songs, child-like laughter, and 
other equally preposterous tokens of life 
and strength and healthy development. 

There is, indeed, a vast difference be. 
tween the self-activity of Pestalozzi and 
that of Froebel. The former has reter. 
ence more to acquisitive or learning pro- 
cesses that fill the memory without 
expanding or freeing the mind; it means 
long lists of names, series of dry ver. 
bal facts, sets of formulas, it reduces the 
child, even in object lessons, to the condi- 
tion of an answering machine or a repeat. 
ing contrivance, and abuses reading, writ- 
ing, drawing, and even singing, for 
purposes of mere imitation. Froebel’s 
self-activity applies to the whole being, 
He would have all the child is, all that is 
in and about the child, self-actively grow. 
ing, simultaneously and continuously,— 
the physical as the substratum of the 
psychical, the psychical as the essence.of 
the physical, giving it meaning and value, 
Froebel looks upon the child as an indi 
viduality distinctly separated from all the 
manifold individualities that make up the 
universe, but with an all-sided instinctive 
yearning for unified existence with all 
these, with points eager for contact, as it 
were, in all directions of being. 

He reduced the phases of existence, so 
far as the human being is concerned, into 
two vast currents, opposed to each other 
in direction, but together forming a great 
circulation of mutual influences steadily 
growing in depth, width and comprehen- 
siveness. On the one hand, there are 
from all sides currents of influence in- 
ward, resulting in insight, in understand- 
ing; on the other hand, there are in all 
directions influences going outward, at- 
tempts to modify and control the sur- 
roundings for purposes and ends that 
have their origin within the human being, 
resulting in efforts to do, in all the various 
transforming, applying, creative and pro- 
ductive activities, which alone entitle man 
to assume the proud name of Lord of 
Creation. ‘These outward activities, in 
which the mind is concerned as fully as 
in the inward activities, by which mere 
knowledge is acquired, constitute in the 
aggregate the various forms of worf, using 
the term in its widest sense. They were 
so sadly neglected in all educational 
schemes before Froebel. that work, which 
is indeed the noblest pursuit of man, has 
come to be considered as inferior to the 
more passive functions which, in theif 
aggregate, constitute learning. Educa 
tion is indebted to Froebel for its rescué 
from this pernicious error. It is true 
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that work itself, by its own innate power, 
and in spite of its neglect by the school, 
had long before proved its superiority 
over mere learning in matters of blessing 
mankind, in the triumphal progression of 
all the various arts from earliest times 
down to the latest, and notably, just before 
its vindication by Froebel, in the achieve- 
ments of the steam engine, illuminating 
gas, the railroad, the telegraph, and of 
mechanical arts generally, but to Froebel 
we owe its vindication for the school. 
This should be kept in mind when we 
judge of the progress of our schools. If 
we dispense with the excessive use of 
text-books, and teach the children to use 
their own powers self-actively in the 
acquisition of ideas and in their verbal 
expression, this is not Froebel but Pesta- 
lozzi ; if we throw aside the rod and rely 
for progress and dicipline upon our 
powers to make the school attractive and 
intensely interesting to our pupils—this 
isnot Froebel, but Richter or Diesterweg; 
even the “new education” of Quincy is 
not Froebel, but Pestalozzi and Richter 
and Diesterweg fertilized by the singu- 
larly humane and eminently practical spir- 
itof our Republic, as personified in Col. 
Parker. Only when we shall have en- 
abled the pupil at every stage of school- 
life to unfold all his new ideas at once in 
outward, plastic, practical life; to make 
use of every principle recognized in rais- 
ing his life at once toa higher level of 
enjoyment and ‘usefulness; to give tull 
and satisfactory expression to his thoughts 
and feelings, not in words alone, but in 
deeds; only when drawing, modelling, 
carving, and all that is implied in Froe- 
hel’s idealized workshop and school-gar- 
den, shall have become part and parcel of 
the school ; only when we shall have thus 
satisfied his great principle which calls 
for the “unfolding of the child’s inmost 
essence externally,” shall we have intro- 
duced the self-activity of Froebel. 
Another prominent feature of Froebel’s 
educational scheme we find in the impor- 
tance he attaches to the cultivation of the 
emotions. The corner-stone of his edu- 
cational scheme is the family. The family 
in its completeness—father, mother and 
child—is to. him the “holiest of holies of 
humanity,” the conscious triune molecule 
of society. Father, mother and child he 
likes to designate as the human personifi- 
cations of light, love and life—light pre- 
dominating in the father, love in the 
mother, and life in the child; now, as in 
the family, the mother—love—is the cen- 
ter and fulcrum, so in man, the heart, the 





feelings, furnish the center, the fulcrum of 
life. Hencethe importance of heart-cul- 
ture; hence the vast significance of human 
motherhood; hence the need of prepar- 
ing mothers for the weighty work of giving 
direction to the child’s being; hence the 
value set by him on music as an educa- 
tional factor. What, indeed, are head and 
hand without the controlling, guiding 
influence of the heart? This is in full 
keeping with his primary principle. The 
emotional element of our being, the heart, 
is surely nearest to the “divinity” within 
us; head and hand are but the instru- 
ments of the heart in attaining our des- 
tiny which calls for the “external unfold- 
ing of our inmost essence;” the heart 
alone can give to the head and hand the 
direction that leads to “unity with our 
kind, with nature, with the universe, with 
God.” 

The same fidelity to this great principle 
of unification leads him to supply another 
sad deficiency in educational schemes. 
The importance of society to man has 
been sufficiently conceded to enable him 
to figure in definitions as a “social ani- 
mal ;” yet in the educational practices of 
home and school this phase of man’s 
nature is wholly ignored; nay, it seems 
that both home and school are rather in- 
tent upon counteracting whatever social 
instincts there may be in the child’s being. 
To the mother the child is Aer child, and 
her solicitude rarely extends beyond this; 
in the school it is a child, like all the rest 
in its care, and the aim seems to be to 
make at best a tolerable average child of 
it. The mother cannot be blamed in her 
view of the case, because she has not the 
means, does not control the proper sur- 
roundings to train her child for life in a 
society of equals, and because, indeed, her 
special province is the nursing of the 
earliest germs of individual character 
which underlies the future social value of 
her child. With the school the case is 
different; here the elements of a society 
of equals are given, and yet these ele- 
ments are kept studiously apart, and not 
unfrequently a hostile emulation. is fos- 
tered, disintegrating in the school room 
what .may have entered into tolerable 
union in the play ground. Froebel asks 
that this school in all its work should 
take the claims of social nature into ac- 
count, that opportunities should be con- 
stantly offered for common enterprises, 
for purposes whose attainment needs the 
union of many. Only in this way men 
will learn to appreciate the value of socie- 
ty to them, as well as their own value to 
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society; only in this way will they grow 
into that generous self-assertion, that 
rational self-sacrifice (wholly free from 
sentimentalism ) that shrink from no duty 
and yield no right. 

However, Froebel went farther. He was 
not satisfied with stating the desiderata; 
true in his own life to his great principle, 
he proceeded to “unfold his inmost es- 
sence externally.” His writings are full 
of practical hints and directions, advice 
and experience on this subject; his own 
schools at Burgdorf, at Keilhau and at 
Blankenberg were progressing approxi- 
mations to these ideals. The kindergar- 
ten, too, or child garden, the most widely 
known of his creations, finds its leading 
justification as an indispensable factor of 
an ideal education, in the fact that it is 
almost specifically the nursery for the 
social phases of childhood; an ideal soci- 
ety of equals, provided at the very 
moment when the social instincts enter 
the stages of consciousness$ a prepara- 
tory school where alone the future citi- 
zens—be their parentage high or low— 
can learn the arts of co-ordination and 
subordination, of creating and directing 
leadership, of intelligent and cheerful 
helpfulness in the attainment of common 
purposes. 

Thus it would be an easy and a pleas- 
ant task to show how in all the various 
phases of his extensive work, embracing 
the entire business of ante-university edu- 
cation, he never lost sight of his great 
principle of unification and of the unfold- 
ing of our inmost essence in our external 
lives. ; 

How strange! A hundred years ago 
he entered the world a motherless boy; 
shortly afterwards he lost his father, too, 
through the second marriage of the latter. 
Knowing the love of mother and father 
only by its absence from his life, as it 
were, only by his great unsatisfied long- 
ing for it, he became one of the most elo- 
quent teachers of mothers and fathers, 
teaching them a love for childhood which 
in intensity and comprehensiveness, in 
unselfishness and wisdom, will be the 
ideal of coming generations. Scarcely 
thirty years ago the world began to heed 
his call, and to-day millions of all nations 
honor and bless his name. Is it, indeed, 
strange? Is it not rather due to the fact 
that the bearing of his work and of his 
life—with him synonymous—lie wholly 
and fully within the great onward and up- 
ward drift of growing humanity ? 

- May our homes and schools continue 


' 


to grow in their appreciation of his call, 
until, with their help, light, love-and life, 
in generations to come, shall have freed 
themselves from the dross that encumbers 
them now and hides them from view; un- 
til in all the phases of being men may 
learn, with their help, the divine art of 
“unfolding their inmost essence in their 
external lives;” until through their 
agency humanity shall learn to see, to 
love, and to live, Froebel’s great principle 
of unity. 





— 
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Remarks of Prof. J. M. B. Sill at the 
Froebel Centennial at Detroit, 
Michigan. 





The pleasant duty of saying a few intro- 
ductory words by way of opening this 
celebration of Frederic Froebel’s centen- 
nial birthday falls to me. In the long line 
of educational reformers, there is not 
another more truly deserving of love and 
honor, of love, for his noble forgetfulness 
of self, and his complete devotion to the 
highest interests of humanity; of honor 
for the far-seeing wisdom with which he 
planned the noblest reform of modern 
times, and the indomitable courage and 
burning zeal with which he labored in 
laying its immovable foundations. To 
one who cares for the well-being of his 
race and cherishes high hopes of its noble 
future, there is nothing more inspiring 
than to mark how thetruth, through much 
tribulation and discouragement, beaten 
back and crushed to earth many times, 
does not perish, but persists and survives 
in spite of the sneers and blows of those 
who hate her. 

Frederic Froebel found truth and pro- 
claimed it. It could hardly have comé 
from a source more obscure and humble. 
As a boy, he was a dreamer, regarded by 
his teacher as an idler and a dunce. There 
was no great promise in his youth and 
early manhood. Pinched by poverty and 
driven by the unrest of a spirit groping 
for its yet unfound destiny, we find him 
by turns a forester’s apprentice, a student 
at the University of Jena, a farmer, a sec- 
retary, a civil engineer, a student of archi- 
tecture, and—only at last—what God had 
designed him to be,—a teacher. Many 
times were he and his faithful friends and 
co-workers, Langethal and Middendorf, 
pin straits for even food and clothing, and 
the last days of his life were made dark 
with diappointment and mortification by 
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ding the establishment or maintenance of 
his beloved kindergartens. He was slow 
of speech, awkward in appearance and 
unmindful of the conventionalities of life, 
but the doctrines that he announced and 
the principles that he formulated have the 
indestructible vitality that belongs alone 
to truth—and therefore they survive and 
conquer and move on from victory to 
victory. 

It is a little more than a quarter of a 
century since Froebel went to his long 
rest. In the meantime, instead of the lit- 
tle band of loving disciples that gathered 
about him to hear his words and to share 
his labors and his hardships, his followers 
have become a great army of earnest men 
and women. In every country where en- 
lightenment prevails, and where the dig- 


respected, his name is a household word; 
and the plan which he wrought out with 
such wonderful insight and painstaking 
labor has already begun to modify and to 
better the systems of education every- 
where. 


In the five minutes allotted to me to- 
night, I, perhaps, can do nothing better 
than to call your attention to one phase of 
the teachings of this great thinker. Pesta- 
lozzi held that strength and growth can 
come only by exercise and activity. Froe- 
bel saw and taught that this activity must 
be voluntary; must be self-activity. He 
used to say that “the world is sick with 
thinking, and can be cured only with act- 
ing.” He taught that knowing comes 
through doing. He held that education 
is growth, and that each individual must 
grow for himself. He taught instructors 
to be discontented with passive recep- 
tion, and urged constant and intelligent 
doing. It is easy to see that this free 
activity, which is the essential thing in 
the kindergarten, is not confined to the 
training of little children, and that it finds 
a fitting piace in schools and even in uni- 
versities as well. 


If we who are teachers would hasten 
the day when free self-activity and health- 
ful, all-sided growth shall take the place 
of some of the cramping and unnatural 
processes with which tradition and long 
usage have enslaved us; if we would ac- 
complish the true end of education, namely, 
preparation for complete and useful living; 
if, in our dealings with the young, we 
would adopt the infallible methods that 
nature points out to us, let us sit humbly 
at the feet of the wise master whose birth- 








Teaching Music in the Kindergarten 
by Color. 


BY D. BATCHELLOR. 


The first color-symbols for the tones of 
the scale should be the balls of the first 
gift. 

All the early lessons should be in the 
form of play, and these tamiliar play- 
things readily lend themselves to musical 
games. 

Take the red, blue and yellow balls and 
let them represent three birds. The red 
bird (robin) sings dof, bluebird sings soA, 
and canary sings me. As each bird shows 
itself the children sing the appropriate 
tone. Three children can then take the 
balls and sing in response to one another. 
Let robin sit on the ground, while canary 
is seated in a chair and bluebird stands 
holding the ball up. Afterwards when 
the higher doh is brought in, the second 
robin may stand up onachair. The chil- 
dren in the ring sing as the birds in turn 
show their colors. 

At another time the balls may be rolled 
from one to another, and each child whom 
the bird visits sings the right tone and 
then sends it accross to one of the others. 
For an ear exercise the balls can be plac- 
ed together in the middle of the ring, and 
then, while the teacher softly sings—with- 
out giving the name—one of the children 
goes and takes up the bird which is sup- 
posed to be singing. If the right one is 
taken up all the children sing ; but a mis- 
take is followed by silence. 

The birds may then fly up in succession, 
and while they are in the air the children 
greet them with song. For the high doh 
the second red ball should be either 
smaller or of a brighter red, and this bird 
will soar considerably higher than the 
others. 

The next thing is to lead the mind from 
the colored balls to the colored chart, 
which is a more abstract representation of 
the tone. The following method has 
sometimes proved successful:- Lay the 
chart down on the ground, and let the col- 
ored surfaces be regarded as the birds’ 
homes or gardens. The children take the 
balls and place.them upon their own 
color. Then the birds are visited and the 
color touched on which they stand: the 
children individually or collectively sing. 

After this the blackboards with colored 
chalks may be used. We remember see- 
ing in one of the kindergartens a drawing 
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of a tree with the birds seated in the 
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branches, and as the teacher pointed to 
them the children would sing the required 
tone. 

The simplest rhythmic forms which have 
already been given on the blackboard, 
may now be repeated with colored chalks, 
thus adding tune to the rhythmic move- 
ment. A few exercises of this kind will 
prepare for the new color board, which is 
every way superior to the blackboard 
and chalks. We will go further in this 
direction at another time. 

Of course it is not intended that the 
foregoing instructions should be slavishly 
followed. They are given simply as hints. 

Each kindergarten will do better, if 
possible, to invent original methods of 
illustration, always keeping the end in 
view, i. e. the perception of tones and the 
power to produce tones. Should any of 
our friends hit upon successful ways of 
doing this, we hope they will report to us, 
that others may be helped by their expe- 
rience.— The Tonic Sol-Fa Advocate. 
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Rules and Regulations for the Oganiza- 
tion of the Milwaukee Kinder- 
gartens. 





Cd following rules and regulations were adopted 
in March by the Milwaukee School Board, for the 
purposes indicated. Miss Stewart, formerly Prin- 
cipal of the City Normal School, has, after careful 
preparation for her work, been appointed Director 
of the Kindergartens, and has entered upon her 
duties.—Eb. | 

1. It shall be the duty of the director of 
kindergartens to give all the instruction 
in the training school for kindergartens 
and to supervise the public school kinderx- 
gartens of the city; and she shall be direc- 
tor of the kindergarten in connection with 
the training school. 

2. The director of kindergartens shall 
be responsible for the training school for 
kindergartners and the kindergarten in 
connection therewith, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as principals are 
for their schools, and all reports relating 
to said training school and kindergarten 
shall be made to the Superintendent and 
Secretary in accordance with the rules of 
the board. 

3. The course of study in the training 
school for kindergartners shall embrace 
thorough instruction in the philosophy and 
practice of Froebel’s system, including the 
gifts, occupations, plays and .songs, and 
actual training as assistant in the’central 
and local kinilergartens; the leading prin- 
ciples of bodily hygiene; the elements of 
mental and moral science in their rela- 





tions to child-education; and the general 
history of educational methods. 

4. The training school for kindergart- 
ners shall be open to such persons as are 
able to pass an examination as to educa- 
tion and personal qualifications for kin- 
dergarten work, to be held by the commit. 
tee on kindergartens, the superintendent 
of public schools, and the director of 
kindergartens. On entering the training 
school, the applicant shall be put on one 
month’s probation, and if at the end of 
that time she gives assurance of becoming 
a successful kindergartner, she shall be 
made a regular member of the class. 

5. No person shall be certified as direc- 
tor until she has passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in the studies prescribed for 
the training school for kindergartners, and 
has by actual service proved herself pro- 
ficient in the management of classes in the 
various gifts, occupations and exercises of 
the kindergarten. Certificates shall be 
good while the holders remain in the ser- 
vice of the board. Paid assistants shall 
be selected from the pupils in the training 
school, and certificates shall be issued to 
them which shall be good for the school- 
year during which they shall be granted. 

6. All persons admitted to the training 
school for kindergartners shall, during 
their attendance upon the same, be re- 
quired to act as assistants in the local kin- 
dergartens for one session each day, with- 
out compensation. 

7. The daily session of a kindergarten 
shall be three hours. No _ pupil over 
seven years of age shall be received and 
no pupil shall be permitted to attend a 
kindergarten and a class of a higher grade 
at the same time. 

8. Each kindergarten shall be entitled 
to a director and one paid assistant for 
sixty pupils, and an additional paid assist- 
ant for each thirty pupils over sixty. No 
kindergarten shall be opened unless an 
enrollment of sixty pupils can be secured. 

g. Directors having charge of two 
kindergarten classes in one day shall be- 
gin with the same salary, and shall receive 
advancements on the same terms and con- 
ditions, as teachers holding the A certifi- 
cate, and assistants shall receive twenty 
dollars per month for a full day’s service. 
Directors and assistants employed for one 
class per day shall receive one-half of this 
compensation. 

10. The kindergarten shall constitute 
the lowest grade in the course of instruc- 
tion of the public schools, and shall be 
treated as a department of the Primary or 
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District School in which it is located. 
Except as to such matters pertaining to 
the programme, the details of work and 
the duties of local directors, as are under 
the immediate supervision of the director 
of kindergartens, the kindergarten shall 
be subject to the control of the principal 
of the school in which it is placed. 

11. No kindergarten shall be organized 
or conducted in any school unless upon 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
Kindergartens and the order of the Board. 

12. The kindergartens shall be under 
the same general supervision by the super- 
intendent of schools as are the other 
schuols; and they shall be governed by 
the regulations of the schools established 
by the Board except as these are modified 
by the foregoing rules. 

—— 
Correspondence. 








[The following letter was addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Detroit Kindergarten Association by 


Rev. T. B. Forbush, on the occasion of the Froebel. 


Centennial. We publish it as a ‘‘straw” which 
“shows how the wind blows” at the City of the 
Straits. J 

Dear Sm: Accept my hearty thanks for your 
kind invitation to participate in the commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of Froebel’s birthday. 
I very much regret that inevitable absence from the 
city will debar me this privilege. 

But my heart is with you and with all who are 
laboring for that correct training of little children 
in which Froebel was a pioneer. 

With all our great and expensive system of edu- 
cation, we are just learning to begin at the bottom 
and to begin in the right way; are just learning the 
full meaning of that proverb, ‘‘ As the twig is bent, 
the tree is inclined.” 

All honor to the men who have given their life’s 
labor for the welfare of the little folks; and all 
honor to those faithful and conscientious workers 
who are trying to open the eyes of this busy genera- 
tion to the need of wise training in the earliest 


ears. 

? Let us hope that the day is not distant when 
community will recognize that the simultaneous 
training of mind and muscle greatly aids the de- 
velopment of both; that the clearest thought and 
broadest experience should always be devoted to the 
smaliest children; and that in any system of public 
education, the earliest years of school life, when all 
the children of the poor can attend, are the most 
important years, the ones to which care and money 
should be most freely devoted. 

Let me give you—The Public Kindergarten—a 
prime necessity of any system which aims to edu- 
cate the children of the people. 

With great respect, sincerely yours, 
T. B. Forsusn. 





LETTERS FROM MISS PEABODY. 


Dear Mr. Hailmann : 

I have received a slip from San Francisco, an ac- 
count of a ninth charity kindergarten in that city, 
gotten up by St. Luke’s Church, (Episcopal). r. 


Newton article on ‘‘Kindergarten Church 
Work” is having its effect. In Boston, both the 
Emanuel Church and the Trinity have added kin- 
dergartens to their mission work, and the Trinity 
has connected it with a nursery. They have got a 
diamond teacher for the Emanuel Church mission, 
one of Mrs. Kriege’s first scholars, and whom she 
very highly esteemed and recommended ten years 
ago,and now she is fully ripened by experience. In 
less than three months she has produced a marked 
effect on a wretched precinct in Boston. I am hav- 
ing letters from many quarters asking the best 
modus operandi for getting up a church kindergar- 
ten. The year book for 1881 of the Anthon Mem- 
orial Church has a valuable report of theirs, but 
that book cannot be very widely deffused, and I 
wish you would put this account of the work at 
St. Luke’s, which is done on so liberal a scale, into 
the ‘‘New Education,” and then I would exhort all 
the subscribers to induce editors in their several 
localities to insert it in their daily papers. The 
shortest way to answer enquiries is to point to what 
is already successfully done, 

[A short account of this work was published in 
the April number. Additional notes of San Fran- 
cisco work appear in a letter by Mrs. Kate Smith 
Wiggin in this number.—Ed. | 


Dear Mr. Haiimann: 


I am called upon as President of the Froebel 
Union to do something to stay a great evil that 
threatens deterioration of the kindergarten, viz., the 
way in which new beginners sometimes before they 
have tested the value of their own year of training 
even by one year of practice, go to work to 
train others, which is a thing that many trained 
kindergartners after years of their own experience 
are not necessarily competent to do. There isin 
training kindergartners a preliminary work to be 
done, viz., to undo in them the modes of looking 
at things which have grown with their growth. 
The trainer has to teach the pupils why routine is 
bad, why memory should not be allowed to fore- 
close original observation, calculation and imagina- 
tion ; why it is necessary to converse with children, 
drawing out their own inward exercises of fancy 
and feeling—before beginning to talk to them—in 
short, developing them before undertaking to teach 
them by words, which you cannot be sure will stand 
to them for what they stand to you. I therefore 
have been writing an article on the art of training; 
for if it can be seen what it is, I think incapable 
people and new beginners will be ashamed to make 
the pretension of teaching prematurely. In a free 
country, there can be no efficient authority in this 
matter but enlightened conscience. 





Dear Mr. Hailmann: 


I think most kindergartners might gain ever so 
much by going into Mrs. Aldrich’s summer class, 
which begins at Northboro, Mass., on‘ May 38, since 
Mrs. Aldrich has so much of the spirit of Froebel, 
which makes every woman who breathes it the 
mother of souls. Northboro is a pretty place for 
summer recreation, and kindergartners might join 
Mrs. Aldrich’s training-class, and see how- she 
teaches the way of giving lessons to children, with- 
out interfering with their spontaneity, while guid- 
ing their activity along the lines of natural laws. I 
“want to recommend to many kindergartners, who 
feel their own failure of reaching the Ideal, to go 
to Northboro this summer. Mrs. Aldrich has 
great insight into the deeper characteristics of Froe- 
bel’s method, and marvellous insight into the sources 
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,of children’s self-respect. She knows how to treat 
children generously, and to avoid awakening a 
mean sense of rivalry; of influencing the mothers 
to co-operate intelligently with the kindergartner— 
awakening their sense of responsibility by an en- 
couraging sympathy. ; 

Her personal influence is so pervasive that the 
strong-willed are driven to interpret it as despotism 
if in any way it crosses their fixed ideas—and ad- 
duce, as a proof of it, that everybody within her 
sphere does exactly as she wishes, and have ‘‘no 
wills of their own.” But the truth is that her own 
submission of wifulness to law, and her power of 
stating law, disarm those within her reach of their 
wilfulness and enlighten them with the ideas that 
give freedom to will the right thing. The letter-press 
of the ‘‘ Hand-book for Kindergartners,” published 
by Milton Bradley, was largely written by Mrs. 
Aldrich, and shows how she guides the children in 
use of the gifts—so far as it goes. It doés not pro- 
pose to exhaust the subject, for if we take the fifth 
and sixth gifts they are so far inexhaustible in ap- 
plication that they can be used to carry children of 
eight or ten years of age into the higher arithmeti- 
cal and geometrical calculations. The supreme 
value of Mrs. Aldtich’s training is in respect to the 
beginnings. She avoids the too common mistakes 
made with the youngest children, whose minds are 
confused by the teachers not comprehending what 
little children may be expected to know—intuitively 
—and what it is not possible for them to know in- 
tuitively, but which must g7ow in them by observa- 
tion and by putting their observations into language. 
To use and understand their mother-tongue, with 
respect to what they are handling and seeing and 
feeling in their hearts, is the specific knowledge to 
be gained in kindergartens. E. P, P. 





Dear Mr. Hailmann : 

I have sent you, I believe, my expression of inter- 
est that Mrs. Aldrich’s summer training-class, which 
begins on May 3d, at Northboro, Massachusetts, may 
be made known through the New Epvucation, but 
I am very much afraid it was too late for the April 
number which is really more than due; so it can 
only go into the May number, which will be too late 
for those who need to take the whole course from 
the beginning, but not too late for those mothers 
and friends of the cause, whom she _ invites 
to employ the two months’ summer vacation 
in getting such insight into the idea and method of 
Froebel, as will enable them to understand and co- 
operate with the kindergarten in the culture of early 
childhood.—And did I say that I think it would be 
admirable if many kindergartners who feel their 
own shortcomings to their ideal, would go there and 
attend the lectures and lessons? It is a pleasant 
summer recreation-place,—the board is only four or 
five dollars, and there is much cultivation in the 


village. : 

But I write now chiefly to give you an extract 
from a letter I have had from Mrs. Aldrich, for the 
advantage of any students of the kindergarten, who 
can go to Europe. 

Referring to her articles on Dr. Barnard’s book 
upon the kindergarten work of Mad. Schrader, she 


says: 

wie I can be the means of inspiring two or three 
ladies of the right material to go to Dresden for the 
purpose of learning from Baroness Marenholtz the 
wonderful relations of ‘Mother play’ with Nature, 
—its a significance and importance in kindergar- 
ten work; and to Berlin to become initiated by 
Madame Schrader into the wnity of. life, and the 
greatness and simplicity of Froebel’s science, I shall 





feel as if I have accomplished enough for a life-long 
gratitude. 

‘*More and more I am amazed that we are con- 
tent with what we possess in these two departments 
of kindergarten work, I had always felt as if there 


must be deeper springs of thought and more suita. 


ble relations than I had reached, but the’ reality as I 
found in these two respects exceeded all my highest 
expectations, though I could not see that the kin- 
dergartens in Germany were as a rule better than 
ours in this respect. I believe, however, that the 
principal reason is, that it is not the cultivated class 
of women who do the work there. Here it is differ. 
ent, and no greater service can be rendered to the 
cause than to have a few of such loving, cultivated 
kindergartners, as we both know, go to Dresden 
and Berlin and learn of Baroness Marenholtz (and 
it will soon be too late) the great meaning of this 
book, which is almost meaningless to so many kin- 
dergartners,—and of Madame Schrader the complete 
rounding of the whole science and its perfect har. 
mony with every step of child-growth. Oh, if some 
lover of the cause would put a few thousand dollars 
into the hands of the A. F, U. for the purpose of 
sending some suitable persons, what a joy it would 
be. And to think that the Baroness must go so 
soon,* and we are not availing ourselves of this op- 
portunity! and nothing would make her happier 
than to impart this knowledge to appreciative per- 
sons. One ought to go to Dresden first for three 
months; and then finish the year with Madame 
Schrader.” 





Mrs, Kate Smith Wiggin writes from San Fran- 


cisco:—‘‘I have been meaning to write you of our 
late developments for some weeks, for success is s0 
smiling upon us that we can not be grateful enough. 


Rev. Mr. Lines, the energetic young rector of | 


St. Luke’s Church, has started a large kindergarten 


on the plan of the Authon Memorial Church in New | 


York. Itisin 4 part of the city yet untouched, and 
will be a great success. You know the society of 
which I was the director moved their kindergarten 
to another locality; it is large and flourishing, 
taught by one of my last year’s pupils, Miss Jessie 
Morse. This removal left ‘‘Far Flat,” where I 
began work four years ago, without a kindergarten, 
My sister and another pupil, Mrs. Arnold, had three 
large rooms in the old Silver Street building on 
faith. Wesoon got afew subscribers; but matters 
looked rather hopeless, when I conceived the idea 
of writing to Miss Hattie Crocker, the daughter of 
one of our railroad kings. I did not know her, but 
wrote a pleading letter of six pages. She sent for 
me at once, and gives me one hundred dollars on 
the first day of each month, besides paying what 
debts we had. She assented gladly when I asked 
her to be the president of our new society, and she 
is thoroughly interested in the work. I have not 
told her so, but is she not a beautiful and womanly 
example to other young ladies, who scarcely ever 
think of good works until they are in middle life. 
This kindergarten, presided over by my sister, Miss 
Nora Smith, assisted by the training-class, numbers 
seventy children, and is very nearly what you and I 
would have it to be. But we have yet another, for 
Mr. Adolph Entro sent me not long ago a check to 
furnish entirely another school—repairs, decoration, 
stove, curtains, pictures, school furniture, apparatus 
and supplies. This is taught by Mrs. Arnold, on 
the upper floor of the same building where we have 
beautiful rooms. He also gives twenty dollars each 
month towards expenses.” 





* She is old and very delicate, 
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The monument was placed in the mid- 
dle of the room, and each child brought 
some tribute of flowers and suitable words, 
until the structure was fairly covered 
with their floral offerings. Then, after 
some appropriate singing, they passed to 
other rooms, and used the gifts and occu- 
pations in the construction of some work 
in honor of Froebel; and, subsequently, 
were dismissed with an appropriate carol. 





We have announcements and notices of 
celebrations from Baltimore, Washington, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and a few other places, but have 
failed so far to secure detailed accounts. 
If they come, we shall publish them in a 

/ supplementary report. 





/ oe 
\ WE publish this month the program of 


the Convention of Kindergartners to 
be held at Detroit on the 21st of June. 
We have assurances of attendance from a 
number of friends in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, San Francisco, and other 
points. All who will come may be sure 
of a hearty welcome at the hands of De- 
troit friends. Those who have suggestions 
or reports to send, will please address 
them to W. N. Hailmann, 251 Lafayette 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 


RS. CAROLINE M. N. ALDEN, who 

has been so successful as a kinder- 
gartner in Providence, R. I., has deter- 
mined to take an additional course of 
training with the Baroness Marenholtz- 
Buelow. Mrs. Alden was a pupil of our 
Training Class at Milwaukee, and has in 
her work at Providence fully realized our 
high hopes of her. Her devotion to the 
great principles involved in Froebel’s ed- 
ucational scheme, her conscientiousness 
and energy, her quick perception and 
clear judgment, will enable her to make 
her stay at Dresden most valuable to her- 
self and to her subsequent work in America. 


oe 


Froebel’s Birthday in Mrs. Putnam’s 
Kindergarten. 





BY A. E. S. 

[We received the following account of a birthday 
celebration in a kindergarten, too late for embodi- 
ment with the other reports. The account, however, 
is so vivid, and the celebration itself evidently was 
so characteristic, so thoroughly in Froebel’s spirit, 
that we make room for it by omitting some other 
matter,— Ep. ] 

Froebel’s birthday was observed quietly 
but beautifully in Mrs. Putnam’s Kinder- 
garten (Chicago). She had hoped to 
gather together the private kindergartens 
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of the city for a joyous celebration of the 
day, but during the last weeks of the 
winter term diphtheria prevailed. Many 
children were withdrawn and three dear 
little ones died. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it 
seemed fitting to make it also a memorial 
day for the dear departed. Kindergartner 
and children folded many happy thoughts 
and sweet memories into forms of beauty 
that composed the names of “Edith,” 
“ Marian,” “ George,” and “ Mollie,” the 
four, who during the year have gone away 
into a brighter sunshine. Their favorite 
colors were remembered, ard the delicate 
shades of pink and blue, suggestive of 
early spring buds and blossoms, were very 
pretty against their background of gray. 

Those interested in the kindergarten re- 
joiced at the sight of Thursday’s clear 
sunset, whose promise was verified in the 
placid blue depths of the Friday morning 
sky. Blooming plants, singing birds, 
merry sunshine and radiant faces welcom- 
ed the day, and the children came bringigg 
their mammas, and their dolls of various 
nationalities, all in best holiday attire. 

A spirit of peace and subdued gladness 
pervaded the place. After a hymn and the 
appropriate morning prayer, the exercises, 
varying little from those of ordinary Fri- 
days, began. There had been no previous 
drill for exhibition; there was need of 
none. Without ostentation, simply and 
naturally, the movement songs that Froe- 
bel loved the best, the “ finger songs,” the 
“Five Knights” and certain of “The 
Trades ” were sung with rare correspond- 
ence of “the action to the word, the word 
to the action.”’ 

After singing “ The Target” with ap- 
propriate gestures, the music was played 
on the piano, and the movements were 
made in perfect harmony with their corre- 
sponding sounds, setting one to thinking 
of the subtle connection of words, and 
sounds, and actions, and to wondering why 
the song was rendered even more beautiful 
without words than with them. 

A story is the feature that marks Friday 
as the red-letter day of the week. On this 
day of days what could be more appropri- 
ate than the plain unvarnished story of 
the dear old man, whose heart time 
touched only to make it younger, who be- 
came as a little child that he might truly 
“live with the children,”—the dear Froe- 
bel, whose name in red letters occupies 
the most conspicuous place on a wall of 
the large room, where the children will 
learn to associate it inseparably with the 
kindergarten. 
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practical work of the school-room. Tenth Edition, 


py | a meny additions and corrections. Cloth, 12mo, , 


ong Budget. A collection of Songs and Music 
~~ for schools = educational gatherings. Paper, 
small 4to, 
— The School- Chorus. <A collection of 200 
dongs, suitable for Public and Private Schools. 
Boards, small 4to, pp. 147 
-— Record-Book of te ection and Examination, for 
— Superintendents. Flexible cloth, oblong 
mo, pp. 


Diplomas, printed to order — any design furnish- 
ed. Specimens sent on oes ication. 
(a) Bond paper, 14x17 or 
oie ame 


(ec) Parchment, 15x20, 
Each additional fey 


LATIN IN HIGH SCHOOLS. : Pa- 


A) = he Sentence Method of teach- 

anne Ret g. Wr ting, aa — A Manual for 

Teachers. Ssoth, yaw 

Fitch a G.) 
Edition. Paper, a ig p. 

— fhe Art of Securing Attention. 


Giffin (Wm. M.) HOW NOT TO ‘baie: or, 100 
s the Teacher should NOT do. Paper, 16mo, 
Holtmann (W 


Hendrick Mary F “w 7 series of Questions in English 

and American Literature, prepared for Class-Drill 

and Private roe BF Second Edition. Boards, 12mo, 
pp. 100, interle 

— (James H. > VStudies in Articulation: a study 

drill-book in the alphabetic elements of the 

yee lanaguage. Fourth thousand. Cloth, 16mo, 


Methods of Teaching. A 
Bad aad oo vit an introduction by Prot. 


harles W. Bennett, D. D. Cloth, =, jan of a 
Ho net (branklin B.) The Thousand Ii 
ver St. Lawrence. Cloth, amo, B 


Emerson (H. P. 
Bay 8vo, (Bbon 


met 





Mughes (James L.) Mistakes 


nee ne 


nem 
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.New York State Examination Questions, 


SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 








can Edition. With Contents and Index. Cloth, 


16mo, pp. 135 . 
Huntington (Rt. Rev. F. D.) Unconscious Tuition. 
Second Edition. Paper, 16mo, pr 45. 
Hutton (H.H.) A MANUAL OF MENSURATION, 
for use in Common Schools and Academies. 
Boards, 12mo, 4 10( 
gackson (E. P.) CLASS-RECORD CARDS. A short 
marking system. consisting of 90 white and 10 col- 
ored cards, with instructions and hints............ 
Johonnot (James.) Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. Cloth, 12mo, PR ]_ SSO ee 
Johnson’s CHART OF ASTRONOMY. On blue en- 
amelled cloth, 40x46 inches.................-..2-005- 
Keller (C.) MONTHLY REPORT CARDS, to be re- 
turned with the signature of the omg or guar- 
ann. Heavy cardboard, 2%x4 inches. Per hun- 
dred 
Kennedy (John.) The Philosuphy of School Disci- 
pline. Paper, 16mo, pp. 23 
— The School and the Family. ‘The ethics of School 
Relations. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 205..................--. 
Lind (C. Dallas.) Normat Outlines of Common School 
Branches. Cloth, 12mo, 


pp. 2 
— Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. Cloth, , 


Bet ert tse eee ese eee ete nee ee 


12mo, PP. 248... 3 : 
ee xperiments in Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
losophy. Paper, 12mo, PD. 102 
— Teachers’ and Students’ Library. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 


532. 
Locke (John.) Some Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion. Paper, 24mo, pp. 192 
Maps for the Wall. New York State, colored by 
counties and towns. 
The same, mounted on cloth...... Pee oe Wane 
United States, colored by counties, 3%x5 feet, 
with map of the world upon the back, paper 
ro pe States, 42x50 inches, cloth, the best schoot 
wall ma 


5 
Johnston's National Maps, 42x50 inches, c!oth, 


colored on copper, the latest and best: 


Europe 


IP VUE 2b 


‘. 
T 
—For the Desk or Pocket. . 
New York State, 12x18, colored by counties 
Zell’s Atlas Maps, 13x18, colored on copper. 
1. New England States and Long Islan 
. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del., Md. 
. Ohio, Mlinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 
. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
. Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nevada, Colorado, Da- 
kota, wremning, and Montana % 
6._ ‘Texas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico 
—DISSECTED MAPS. ‘The six maps just named 
are also issued in dissected form, pasted upon 
wood and sawn into strips. Each 
— Also the United States sawn into States 
—Also New York State sawn into Counties 
—Also Michigan, sawn into counties.................. 
Meiklejohn (J. M. D.) THE NEW EDUCATION. 
A summary of the doctrines of Friedrich Froebel. 


mo, pp. 35 

Murray (avid). The Use and Abuse of Examina- 
ions,with sketches of systems now in usein China, 
France, Germany, and England. Paper, 8vo. pp. 18. 

stions, Being the 
questions given at all the Examinations for State 
ertificates from the beginning to the present time, 
embracing 3000 questions in Reading. Writing. 
ewig, Arithmetic, Geography,Grammar, United 
States History, General History, ere, eome- 
try, Book-Keeping, Composition, Rhetoric, Liter- 
ature, Civil Government, 5 bay 8 Zoology, Bot- 
any,Geology, reer Physics, Methods, School 
Economy, School Law, together with Latin as an 
optional in the place of Geometry. To which is 

ded a List of the Successful Candidates. Flexi- 

ble Cloth, 16mo, pp. 191 

Northam (Henry C.) Civil Government for Common 
Schools. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 185 

—FIXING THE FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 300 

Northrop (B. ey High Schools. Paper, 8vo, pp. 26. 

Northrup (A. Judd). Camps _and Tramps in the 
Adirondacks, and Grayling Fishing in Northern 
Michigan. <A record of Summer Vacations in the 
Wilderness. Second Edition. Cloth,. 12mo, pp. 302. . 

Number Lessons. On heavy card-board, 7x11, giv- 
ing on one side the Combinations of the Digits, and 
on the other an unlimited series of Drill Exercises, 
somewhat after the Grube Method 

One Hundred Choice Selections. All numbers of 


MEETS gifs aie po oie. tieinscisiosin sig. oo o'8 is 4s 8 Wsl6ie'e 4 6 
. The World, Mercator’s Projection.... ......... § 
: The United States, Mexico, and Canada......... 


50 
5b) 


50 


50 


130 
400 


1 00 


e 


2%4x38 feet, on heavy paper... . 50 


10 


tions received as soon as issued. Twenty numbers 
now reaty; each Paper, 12mo, pp. 192 

Payne (W. H.) A Short History of Education. Bein 
a reprint of the article Education from the 9t 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. With an 
introduction, bibliography, notes, and references. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 105 

Peabody Class Record, No. 1, with three blanks to 
each scholar, each day for a year. Boards, 4%x914, 


He 100 e 
— The Same, No. 2, with five blanks to eac 


, scholar 
each day for a year. : 


h 
Boards, 8x11, pp. 100 
Periodicals. The School Bulletin ‘and New York 
State Educational Journal. Established 1874. 
[oe af 16 pp., 10x14. 
— Bound Vols. 1-VII. Cloth, pp., each 
—The New Education and Kindergarten Messenger. 


30 


Established 1877. Monthly, 16 pp.,7x10. ‘ Per year. 1 00 
2 00 


-——Bound Volume. Ye . 146 
——Topics of the Day, a Mont ly Leaflet for Supple- 
mentary Reading in Public Schools 2 pp., 6x9. 
Per Year 
+The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practi- 
a to Young Teachers. 16 pp., 7x11. Per 
Pooler (Chas. T.) Chart of Civil Government. Cloth. 
— The Same, in sheets 12x18, per hundred 
—— Hints on Teaching Orthoepy. Paper, 12mo, pp. 15.. 
Randall (S.S.) History of the State of New 
— Examination a. 
. All printed, for Arithmetic, Geography. and 
Grammar, per ream of 480 half-sheets 
C. All printed and numbered, for Spelling 
D. 37 sheets Spelling, printed and numbered. 
18 sheets Arithmetic, Geography, and Gram- 
mar, printed. 
258 sheets fe ete ar 


Geography, and Gram- 
mar, not printe 


50 
35 
00 


10 


ork. 1 50 


490 sheets, complete for 37 pupils................ 2 00 


E. 37 sheets Spelling, printed and numbered. 

M43 sheets Arithmetic,Geography, and Grammar, 

printed. 

490 sheets, complete for 37 pupils................. 
¥. All printed, for Advanced E 
G. All plain, without fing 

Regents’ Questions. Ten Editions. 

1. Complete with Key. The Regents’ Questions from 
the first examination in 1866. Being the Questions 
for the preliminary examinations for admission to 
the University of the State of New York, prepared 
by the Regents of the University, and participated 
in simultaneously by more than 250 academies, 
forming a basis for the distribution of more than 
a million of dollars. 42d Edition, to une, 1880. 
Cloth, 16mo, PP 480 
2. Complete. Thes 
the answers. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 302 
3. Arithmetic. The 1,237 questions in Arithmetic 
ade to November, 1881. Flexible Cloth, 16mo, pp. 


4. Key to Arithmetic. 
‘ie nr ee mee pp. Po ‘ 
5. Thousa gents’ estions ‘in Arithmetic 
rinted on 500 slips of card-board, with I = 
. Geography. The 1,867 questions in Geography 
—~ November, 1881. Flexible Cloth, 16mo, 
p. 
. Key to Geography. Answers to the above. Flex- 
a cloth, ae ip. bas 
. Grammar. e 2,815 questions in Gram: 
fom to ee, 1881. Flexible cloth, 16mo, 


pS 

. Grammar and Key. The 2,815 questions i 

Grammar, to November, 1881, with complete Keyan 
and references. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 172 
10. Le agg The 4,500 words given in Spelling, to 
March, 1881, .2,900 of them being marked in selec- 
tions from popular authors, to be read to the class 
ce the emphasized words spelled. Flexible cloth 

mo, pp. ¥ 

Richardson (Benjamin 
Health. Paper, 16mo, pp 

Roe (Martha.) A Work in Number, for Junior 
Classes in Graded Schools. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 160... 

Roget (P. M.) THESAURUS OF ENGLISH” ORDS 
AND PHRASES. Entirely new edition. Cloth, 


12mo, pp. S00 
Russell (Hattie Sanford.) Half a Hundred Songs for 
- School-room and Home. Boards, 12mo, pp. 


Ryan 
ports to Parents, marked at time of recitation, and 
requiring no copying. Price for 7 double-sheets 
(18x28), each containing 112 blanks 
Sanford (H. KR.) The Word Method in Number. A 
om of teaching Rapid Numerical Combinations, 
er box of 45 cards, printed on both sides 


. . 2 
xaminations only... 2 
1 75 


ame as the above, but without esd 


book.... 100 





Any book in this list will be promptly sent on 


price. Address receipt at 


this unmatched collection of Readings and Recita- C. W. BARDEEN, SyrRacusr, N. Y 
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A Normal Institute for instruction in the Tonic 
Sol-Fa system of teaching music will be held at 
Springfield, Mass., beginning July 5th, and continu- 
ing for three weeks. 

The subjects treated will be : 

1. Method of teaching the principles of music 
and sight singing by the Tonic Sol-Fa method. 

2. The Tonic Sol-Fa system as applied in the 
Kindergarten. 

3. Harmony. 

4, Cultivation of the voice. 

5. Elocution as applied to music. 

6. Lectures on the philosophy of music. 

TERMS.—$10.00 for the course. 

For further particulars apply to 

THOMAS CHARMBURY, 


















Teaching tones by colors. 


T. F. Sewarp, 
D. BATCHELLOR, 
Tuos. CHARMBURY. 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE. | 


Box 24 West Springfield, Mass, 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 


| The second year of MISS BROOKS’S KINDER. 
|GARTEN TRAINING CLASS 


| Springfield, Mass., Tuesday, October 3. 


will open in 


| The special attention of those proposing to join 
the Training Class is called to the advertisement 

‘of the Tonic Sol-Fa Institute to be held in Spring. 

‘field, Mass., in July, when a rare opportunity will 

‘be afforded to study Prof. Batchellor’s system of 

‘teaching music in the kindergarten. 

| Address, 


} 

| MISS ANCELINE BROOKS, 

| 

| WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








THE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS IS INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADIEY c& CcO., 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are united in their praise. and many of the prominent Kinder- 
gartnere do not hesitate to say that they are euperior to any 
other in the worid. We were the first makers of this material 
in this country, and for more than ten years have constantiy 
Veen devising and perfecting machinery for ite accurate manu- 

‘acture 


MASS. 


The following are some of the specialties and points of ex- 
cellance in our guods. 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in this method. 
NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 
PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost a 
ecessity. 


PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 


KINDERGARTEN GIFTS. 
AND OCCUPATION MATERIALS. 


TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
and on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 

PIN STICKING CUSHION OR TABLET 

MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shades 
of remarkable purity. 

COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 

IMPROVED STEEL WEAVING NEEDLE. 

ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 

ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED 
PAPERS with margin. 

ENGINE RULED SLATES with margin. 

The limits of a magazine advertisement preclude the enu- 
meration of these goods in detail. Seud for illuetrated cata- 
logue if you are not already using our material. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MAS8. 








EIMNDERGARTEN GooDbs. 










PRICE LISTS FREE. 


GIFTS. MATERIAL, LITERATURE, 
Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 
PHILIP A. MEINBERG, 505 Jackson St., 


FURNITURE, AND STATIONERY 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri 












ME. & MRS, 


THRMsS, “ 
Address; 


251 LAFAYETTE STREET, 


- 


W7. IN. 


THE SUMMER FROEBEL INSTITUTE 


—oFr— 


BAILMANN, 


DETROIT, Mice. 


will open JULY 10th, 1882, and continue six weeks, with daily sessions. 
Special stress will be laid on the use of the occupations 
and games in the primary schools. 


$15.00. 
FIZLATIIIMAININ, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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